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THE BOAT ON THE WYCOMICO. 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


Original. 


Tis sweet upon the twilight sea 

Where stars are softly glowing 
Upon the waters tremblingly 

And winds are gently blowing, 
To listen to a melody 

From lips of beauty flowing. 


Tbe moon is rising in the west, 
And glimmers o’er the sea; 

Our light bout o’er the billow’s breast 
Sweeps on right merrily: 

And forms, as fair as light, are here, 
And eyes of winning ray, 

Whose witching light gives to the night 
A charm surpassing day, 

And gentle tones, whose music owns 
A magic more than they. 


Where the wide-mouthed Wycomico 

With old Potomac joins its flow, 

We pass a sweet and lonely isle— 

More lonely ‘neath the moon’s pale smile— 
With banks of green, and silver sand,— 
That paves as fair and broad a strand, 

As wandering bard could wish to see 
*Neath moonlit skies of Italy. 


Sometimes, beneath the glow of night, 
We gaze upon some cottage white, 
Relieved against the darksome wood, 
Or shadowing the neighboring flood; 
From which, at times the watch-dog’s bay 
Sounds plaintive o’er the watery way. 
And sometimes, in the transient lull, 
Of voices musical and full, 

We listen to the nigit wind’s sigh, 
Soft-murmuring through the forest nigh, 
Or sweet low tones of waves, that pour 
Their crystal tribute on the shore. 

Anon we meet, as on we roam, 


Some bark, that makes the wave her home,— 


“Whence come ye? whither do ye go2”? 
“The stream is bright—mild breezes blow— 
We seek, beneath the moonlight’s pow’r, 

A char to wile an idle hour.” 


The breeze is strengthening on the tide— 
The sail leans to its force; 

As swifter o’er the waves we glide, 
Our stout boat holds her course. 

Yet merry tones are ringing on, 

And eyes, that have so brightly shone 

With joy on calm and tranquil seas, 

Still smile as gay on such as these; 
Por hearts of guilelessness, 

With conscience and the world at peace, 
Scarce know what danger is. 


“Ho, landward! if this breeze Keeps on, 
We'll have a boisterous sea: 

We reck not of the billow’s moan, 
For fearless hearts are we; 

But gentle ladies are our charge; 

Should sturimy waters strike our barge, 

Who then his grief and shame shall hide, 

If aught of ill should these betide.”? 

But now the wind grows mild apace; 
Yet, as “tis miduigitt hour, 

Our faithful boat still speeds her race 
Towards the homeward shore. 


Softly again, and balmily 
The breeze blows to the land, 
As, ’mid wild mirth and melody, 
Our vessel strikes the strand. 


Often in after days perchance, 
At silent hour of een, 
Will memory fondly turn her glance 
Towards this happy scene, 
And see thy moonlit waters flow, 
Though far from thee, Wycomico! 
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From the Raltimore Book. 
BY MARY HAWTHORN REYBURN. 


( Conclusion.) 


It was from reflections as inimical to the happiness of Sir 
Charles as the forgoing, on the part of Alice, and trom a fit | 
of gloomy abstraction on the part of her companion, lady | 
Mary Clavers, that they were interrupted by the announce- 
ment of Sir Charles himself.- Alice turned to watch the ef- 
fect of the announcement upon lady Mary, and observed, that | 
as she raised her head, and, shaking back the luxuriant curls 
of golden hair, gave her countenance to view, the face which | 
had been hitherto suffused with a burning blush, was now | 
deathly pale, and the white and even teeth shone through the | 
parted lips as she remained for a moment powerless and im. | 
| moveable. It was but for a moment; the next, and her face 
was buried in her hands as if in a vain effort to conceal the 
emotion which she knew must be visible to her companion, | 
and when they were withdrawn, as Sir Charles followed | 
|the announcement of his name, the same burning glow had | 
again spread itself over neck, forehead, and temples. After 
| expressing her welcome to him in a hurried agitated manner, | 
she left the room, and Alice found herself alone with the sub- | 
| ject of her meditations. She felt painfully that her reception | 
|of him had been cold, and a degree of restraint yet mingled | 
|| itself with her manner, and to that she attributed the silence | 
and abstraction of Sir Charles, as he-secated himself beside | 
her and busied himself in disentangling a ball of silk with | 
which she had been employed. At length he fixed his eyes | 
|| enquiringly upon her face, and, as her glance met his in evi- | 
| dent attention, he enquired— 

“Did you know Alice that your father was in town?” 














her mind. In answer to her hurried and anxious enquries, 
Sir Charles informed her that her father had resigned his sit- | 
uation, and must have been some days in town, as he had | 





ALICE HOWARD. | 
} 
| 











eed. He had touched deeply two leading characteristics in 
her own disposition, her pride and her sense of duty: the 
first, by a consideration, that any connextion with her father 
would be to him disgrace; the second, by advising a derelic- 
tion from what she considered the proper path, and a total 
disregard to the conjunctions of the mother she had so re- 
spected and loved. Alice looked at.him almost disdainfully, 
as she explained to him the impossibility of her adopting the 


\\ line of conduct he had pointed out to her, and they parted 


with less of kindly feelings, than either had entertained for 

the other since the commencement of their acquaintance. 
The advice of lady Emily Clavers to her was what any 

other being with womanly feelings would have given, to see 





| Alice started as an involuntary anticipation evil came over || 
I 
1 


her father even at the risk of forfeiting the regard of Sir 
Charles, whose request she looked upon as unreasonable. Ae- 
cordingly, when a short time afrer Mr. Howard called, he 


'| was received by his daughter with every demonstration of af- 


fection. Alice found him greately altered; he“ was thinner 
and paler, and his deep mourning suit added to the change in 
his appearance, so that, notwithstanding the representations 
of Sir Charles, she doubted her brother’s statement that his 
course of life was the same as of old. That he was in want of 
pecuniary aid, she knew; and when in answer to her inquiry of 
why he had abandoned his former station, he gave the perni- 
cious influence of the climate on his health, she certainly 
could not condemn him. Beside, he spoke of her mother in 
such feeling terms, and lamented the part he had taken in 
hastening her end so bitterly, that Alice would have forgiven 
him fer more evil deeds than he had ever been charged with; 
and felt happier after his visit than she had done since the 
news of his arrival reached her. There was an interest cre- 
ated in her heart for him, and to one who had so few objects 
to love, this new link of sympathy with the world, was some- 


| . . . . . . 
thing attained which those who have not experienced a simi- 


lar desolation, are unable to appreciate. 
In accordance with a promise made to him, she wrote to 


already seen her brother, and it was from him Sir Charles | her uncle and brother to interest them in his favor. She 


| |learned, in stopping at his uncle’s on his way to town, that || 
| he had arrived. From the remarks of Henry Howard, @r 
— was led to believe him still continuing the evil | 
| courses which had characterized the greater part of his life. | 

| Alice was no novice in affliction, but really, this blow was 
! so unexpected, that she found it difficult to collect her scatter- || 
i ed senses sufficiently tocomprehend it. She had thought of 
| her father frequently of late, and since her mother’s death, 
| with more affection than she had ever had before felt for him. 

| 


Her mother’s hope that her death might bring him to a sense 

of reflection, and induce him to altar his course of life, seem- | 
ed to her so probable, that she imagined him a totally chang- 
ed being, and even at times anticipated the hour when he 

might reside in his own country, an ornament to its society, 
| and a eredit to his children: but here were all her fond hopes 
| prostrated at a blow; and Sir Charles was asténished and || 
| grieved at the very evident and unfcigned sorrow with which | 
| the intelligence he had communicated, was received by ker; 
| —but men are ever selfish, and even in the midst of her dis. | 
| tress he suggested to her the probability of her father’s calling 

| upon her, and his wish that she should not receive him. Alice 
{| could scarcely believe that she heard him aright; the idea of | 
| her father’s being in the city, and under any circumstances 
| neglecting to see her, had never for a moment occurred to her; 
| but for the first time to hear it spoken of Sir Charles; to hear 
from his own lips a wish, almost amounting to a command, 
| that she should not see him; she who had even in the first | 
| moment of her bereavement, related to him the scene beside | 


her mother’s death bed, and that mother’s solemn injunction | 


\° 
| 
| 
| 














to her brother and herself. It seemed toher to betray a wea. | 
ker point in his character, than any- he had ever before evin- 


| stated the folly of condemning his return when the step was 
urged by his physicians; she mentioned her own conviction 
that in his conduct there was a total reformation, and implor- 
|ed them to comply with her request. All she asked was the 
| discharge of a paltry debt of £1,000 which he had contract- 
led previous to his leaving England; and their interest to ob- 
‘tain for him a situation cither at home, or elswhere if the 
| climate were favorable, in a station that would not disgrace 
|his children. She appealed to their own pride and self-re- 
| spect, and reminded her brother of his mother’s dying injune- 
;tion—bhut all was in vain. Her brother’s answer informed 
‘her of his having made an immoveable resolution, to have 


\} 





| nothing whatever to do with his father, and his advice to her 


was to adopt the same. For a week before the receipt of her 
‘brother’s letter, Alace saw her father every day, and each 
time felt more convinced that he had abandoned his vicious 
| course of life, and was disposed to profit by any opportunity 


| left him of obtaining a situation: but what could he ds? he 


| was pennyless, friendless, and spirit-broken; and his last hope 
| seemed to rest upon the influence of Alice with her uncle and 
brother. Notwithstanding her own dread of a refusal, and 
her efforts to prepare both her father and herself for it, her 
_brother’s letter proved a severe blow to her, and it required 
jall her resolution to enable her to place it before her father: 
| it was unavoidable, however, and she was the sole witness of 
| his agony, when he seemed for the first time to comprehend 
1 ,the fact, that, through his own fault, he had not, only ali- 
enated the affection, but forfeited the respect of his own child. 
|| There seemed now no hope left him; he had not a friend in 
ws world, and from the lips of Alice he heard the only words 
| of soothing and comfort that fell upon his ear. Between lady 




































































































































Emily Clavers and Alice his name was never mentioned. tion immoveable, agreed to accompany her. On a gloomy 
As a woman and a parent, the former approved entirely of winter day that accorded well with her depressed state of 
Alice’s conduct towards Mr. Howard, but in her own heart ming, Alice and her friend @rove to town and thence ina 
she could scarcely acquit him of the crime of murder, ¥ hen || hackney coach to the king’s bench. Her heart sank within 
she recollected the lonely and premature death of her early | her as she entered its gloomy precincts, but her mother’s in- 
freind, who had been one ina circle of the gay, brilliant, and | junction not to desert her father under any circumstances, 
happy, before her destiny was linked with his, and whom he || was present to her mind, and she summoned resolution to re- 
had suffered to die neglected and alone; but for the daughter | quest an interview with him, When admitted to his pres- 
who had clung to her with such unwearying affection, and ence, the meeting between the father and his child was heart- 
the friend who endeavored to supply the place of all the ties, rending; the one placed by his own vice and folly in such an 
her unfortunate marriage with had been the means of break-| ignominious station, the other brought there by her filial af- 
ing. Alice knew that lady Emily could only speak of her father fection and respect, to administer to his comfort as much as 
to condemn him, and, therefore, his name and sorrows were in- , lay in her power. Alice made an effort to appear cheerful, and 


terdicted subjects between them. Contrary to her expecta- to induce her father to hope that something might be done to- | 


jion, however, Sir Charles Neville continued to visit her stills wards the liquidation of his debt, and his freedom from con- 
with all the assiduity of a lover. Since their first interview | fincment; but alas! she herself knew not the quarter from 
after his return, the subject upen which they had disagreed which relief was to come—there seemed do her no earthly re- 
was never mentioned, nor Mr. Howard named by either; and source. Confinement to him was undearable—mind and body 
she discovered from the conversation of Sir Charles, that he | sank under it. Alice contributed all in her power to amelio- 
considered their relative positions the same as before that in- | rate the hardships of his imprisonment. She sent him every | 
tervicws and he spoke of their marriage, which was to take delicacy she could procure, and furnished him with every | 
place early in the spring, as though an idea of any thing | source of amusement she could possibly devise, but they fail- 
possibly vccuring to prevent it had never entered his mind. ed of effect. Day after day when she visited, him, she found | 

But Alice thought little of her own prospects when her him sinking more and more, and he spoke less of his pros. | 
father’s evident distress was continually before her eyes. To} pect of release. At length he spoke of death, and Alice | 
increase, if possible, the misery of her situation, lady Emily | found the mind sinking in proportion to the body. He look- | 
Clavers determincd to travel for the bencfit of her daughter's ed forward with a kind of frenzied joy to the time when he 
health, which had appeared to suffer of late, and Alice re- should be carried out of his prison house, alike insensible to| 
garded their separation as depriving her of her last hope. It life’s pains or pleasures; but he never thought of preparation | 
was the earnest. wish of lady Emily that Alice should accom- , for the future world he was to enter. 
pany them in their travels upon the continent; but she could | Affliction which would have chastened a well regulated | 
not he persuaded to take a step which would leave her father ‘mind, had but served to irritate his, and reduce it toa state 
so utterly destitute of all comforts, and it was finally conclu- bordering upon madness. Alice could hope for nothing but 
ded that she should make her abode, during their absence, | a repetition of her melancholy watching beside her mother’s 
with a fricnd of her mother, who resided some few miles | death-bed, with additional horrors, and the reflection that 
from the city. All arrangements necessary for their journey het brother might have prevented it. She had written him 
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— couched in her parting words, eccurred to him 1. 
|| 80 long as nothing happened to alatm him he c if 4 
| self with the idea, that her silence was coke t SR tng 
} sant circumsiances under which they had » dora end 
the reflection, that she could not be under Setter iorto 
| than that of Mrs. Preston. But Sir Charles Neville 
| so easily satisfied: her letters to him, which were 
| than his to her, were written in a state of min 
description, and with a hopelessness of heart, that only abj 
|| misery could have taught her. To add to his idee 2 
account, strange rumors were afloat connected with ini 4 
Surmises reached him which he would not—could aan 
_ lieve, had any meaning or method in their madneer, b e 
which his soul sickened at the very thought. il 
At length he recieved a letter from her, written appa 
ina calm collected state of mind, exonerating savhena 
, engagements to her, and requesting a dissolution of the ‘ 
that existed between them: it breathed many, and fery i 
| prayers for his welfare, but said not a word of her own - 


| pects, and the whole letter was so purely unselfish 
| " Paani 


Protection 

Was not 
fewer far 
d that Mocks 


i and with 
all its attempts at ease of manner, so utterly hopeless, that he 


determined to satisfy himself of her actual state by ocular 
| evidence. Accordingly, in a state of mind bordering on fren 
Ys he set out for Dublin. He reached it late in the dinin, 
|an unscasonable hour he considered, for an intrusion naa 
| Alice, so after a hasty dinner, he adjourned at an early hour 
| to the theatre. 

| It was the fifth night of the engagement of the celebrated 
| Miss Butler, whose brief but brilliant carcer so astonished 
‘and delighted the admirers of histrionic talent. The ace 
| knowledged merit of this popular actress had drawn overflow. 
jing houses, and in anticipation of her specdy departure to 
;tulfila London engagement, the whole town was thronging 
|to see her, and the managers reaping a golden harvest. Sir 
;Charles on his arrival found the house crowded from pit to 
gallery, but after some difficulty succeeded in securing a posi. 





being concluded, Alice bade them farewell, with but faint | several times during the period of her father’s imprisonment, 
hopes that they should ever meet, with circumstances | and painted the misery of his situation in the most glowing 
and feelings unchanged. ‘The period of their separation was || colors, but her letters remained totally unnoticed; and as Mr. 
to be but short, for lady Emily was to return early in the Howard's health became daily more impaired, it seemed to! 
spring, and it was from her hand Sir Charles Neville was to her the passing away of the only being with whom she 
receive his bride; vet Alice smiled but faintly when Lady | felt a sympathy, or to whom her affection seemed of any 
Emily reminded her of the object of ker speedy return. Con- | value. 
tinued sorrow and afiliction had taught her to distrust the fu- | Asa last resource, a folorn hope, she determined to try the 
ture,and her fears for her father made her still less likely to || effect of a personal interview with her brother, and, accordly 
believe, that there was much of unmingled happiness in her | with her friend, Mrs. Preston, prepared to wait on him im- 
cup of life. A few days after their departure found Alice ‘mediately. She neither ate nor slept until she was in 4 
settled in her future residence, amid all the dreariness and mo- i presence; she heeded no fatigue to hasten the accomplish- 
notony of country life in the winter: her deep mourning would | ment of her object, but all her efforts were fruitless: her bro- 
however, under any circumstances, have excluded her from ‘ther refused in the most peremptory manner to assist his 
society, so that, in retiring to the country, she forfeited but futher in any way, and spoke of her visits to him in prison 
few of the town pleasures, which, at any time, she so little as a violation of womanly delicacy. Alice regarded not the | 
coveted. || reflections cast upon herself, she thonght only of her father: 
The separation from her father, whom she had seen daily she threw herself at her brother’s feet and implored him to 
for some time previous to her removal, and whose visits must extend a helping hand; she spoke of her father’s altered ap. 
now of necessity be less frequent, was the chief source of) pearance and declining health, and of the slight prospect that | 
regret to Alice, and sie found cause for it, when week afier | he would long be dependant on his ounty, but her efforts | 
weck passed and she neither saw him nor heard from him. ‘inthis behalf were worse than useless. She met in return! 
Something must have occured to prevent his secing her—it | but bitter reflections on his past misconduct, and the eplaton | 
could not be want of inclination on his part, for she well | expressed, that he heaped upon them as much disgrace as | 
knew the only pleasure now leit hiin was her society; and he | they could bear. Alice rose from her kneeling posture at | 
had been too happy toavail himself of every opportunity of Henry Howard’s fect, and bade him know, that there yet | 





| tion such as he wished, and in breathless expectation awaited 
| the result of his visit to Dublin. 
| A few moments sufficed to tell him all he wished to know, 
| The curtain rose, and amid shouts of anplause Miss Butler 
|made her appearance;—and with a shudder of agony, that 
| drove the chill to his very heart, Sir Charles recognised, in 
| the person of the actress, Alice Howard, his own Alice How. 
ard. He stirred not, he scarcely breathed during the perform. 
on he did not even join in the plaudits that were showered 
/ upon her, but he marked every word and movement. He saw 
the weary, heavy drooping of the lid over the large dark eye, 
{when a moment’s relaxation from the duties of her part al- 
| lowed her real feelings to show forth: he contrasted the for- 
| ced smiles that now delighted and enchanted her audience, 
| with those that beamed ow her countenance, the few happy 
|days she had enjoyed since he knew her; and he felt that 
| those smiles were a mockery, and the heart but ill at ease, 
|and he determined to snatch her at all risks from the dangers 
| into which she was thrown. Accordingly, he waited upon 
| Alice the next day, and found her still under the protection 
|of Mrs. Preston, living in as much retiracy as her profession 
| would allow. The joy of Alice at sceing him was unfeigned, 
land she proceeded to state to him the circumstances of her 
‘situation. Her reluctance todo so whilst he was still in 
| London, had not procceded from a desire of keeping him in ig- 
/norance of the step she had taken, but from a wish that he 





calling on her, to cease his visits now of his own accord, or might be an addition to that disgrace, and that the hour | should hear her motives from her own lips. He was one of 

on account of her change of residence. When her fears for | might yet come when he would give ten times the paltry || the few beings in this world who had entertained for her a 
° 2 ’ i Re eH i ad awe . . Be e|| 4 m _ 1 . . ah ie m e . . : 

him at length reached their height, she ventured to inquire of sum she now demanded, to be able to recall the incidents of | kindly feeling, and though resigning all title to his affection, 


Sir Charles, during one of his visits, if he had heard any that day and bury the past in oblivion. He appeared not in /' 
thing of him. On his answering in the negative, she wrote the slightest degree affected by any representation she had ! 
to her brother upon the subject, but received for answer that | made; with a conviction that by nothing but a sacrifice of all 
his last information, with regard to the object of her solitude,| her own hopes in life could her father’s freedom be purchased, | 
had been from herself. What other step could she take to as-. she quitted her brother’s presence, and he heard no more of|! 
certain whether all was well? She knew not the places he | her until at the expiration of a week he received a few lines, | 
frequented in the city, and to endeavor to discover them informing him of her determination to accompany Mrs. | 
without some clue, was a useless effort. Her distress respect- Preston, on a visit to her native city, Dublin, to remain some || 
ing him had reached its utmost, when a letter was put into her ‘time. i 
hands by Mrs. Preston, the lady with whom she was resid- | Sir Charles Neville had not heard from Alice one word of| 
ing, confirming her worst fears. Her father was in prison, her father's situation, or of her interview with her brother; 4 
with the prospect of remaining there until his debt of £1,000 injured pride forbade the mention of the former, and she had 
was discharged. He wrote under the utmost depression of |no wish to make known conduct on the part of the latter } 
spirits, and Alice wept long and bitterly when she contempla- which she considered almost disgraceful; his astonishment 
ted hie melancholy situation. She thought ofall that her mo-| was therefore beyond bounds, when she announced to him i 
ther would have done for him if living, and the many meth- | her projected visit to Ireland. He made an effort to combat i| 
ods she would have discovered of contributing to his comfort | her resolution, but when she told him with an attempt at a | 
and felt it a duty incumbent upon her to act as she would |, smile, which withered on her lip, that she should return be. 
have done, under the like circumstances. | fore the spring, he appeared more reconciled to the step she |) 


| adopted it. There was no wish for fame or public ap; 


she yet wished to secure his esteem. She related to him the 
misery and desolation of her father’s state, and her own ideas 
of her duty to him. She spoke of her fruitless endeavors to 
interest her brother in his cause, and her firm conviction at 
last, that his feedom could only be obtained by some active 
exertion on her part. Unaided and alone, there occurred to 
her but the one way. She knew her own talents and powers 
of mind, and she determined upon an exercise of them for his 
benefit. Any other ficld for their display than the one she 
had chosen, would have been too slow a way of procuring 
the sum necessary to effect his liberation, considering his 
present state of health, and, in very desperation, she had 
plause, 
mingling in the motives that induced the step. When the 
object was accomplished for which it had been taken, the 
world should hear no more of her. She only wished, hike 
the wounded dove, tu find some place of shelter to hide the 
arrow rankling in her heart, and to die alone, apart from 
that world which had given her so little to make life desira- 





As soon as Alice found it possible to form to herself any | was taking. 
marked line of conduct, she stated her determination to see || ‘Two months passed away, and Henry Howard heard no 
her father at all risks; and Mrs. Preston finding her resolu. tidings of his sister. At times the vague threat, which 





ble. Sir Charles after hearing the statement of her sa 
and intentions, felt that, until then, he knew not half ; 
value of the creature, who could thus ursclfishlysacrifice 5 
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piness, to the dictates of duty. With generosity 
that raised him immeasurably in the opinion of Alice, he 

oposed their immediate martiage. Most happy would he 
oa discharge her father’s debts, were they ten times the 
mount demanded, and to offer him a permanent residence 
poder their roof, considering himself amply repaid for all, by 


the posession of his daughter’s hand. ieee 
But Alice rejected all his offers;—gratefully, but firmly, /Temain silent; while those disposed to approve, were loud in 


lined what she termed the honor of the alliance. The || their encomiums of praise; and Alice retired from the stage 





a 
own hap 






which she appeared before her audience, her acting was cet- 
| tainly of the most superior order, and the advantage of the 









she dec 


step she H S 
he ae bound to respect that of the world; she bade him ask | absolutely deafening. 


piaself if there existed no probability that he would, in after) On the morning after Miss Butler’s first appearance, had 
aaa regret that he had taken, for the wife of*his bosom, | the debt of her father been millions, it would have been li- 
ae who had been thrown into the public station she then quidated. The tide of public opinion had set determinately 
’ and who had been thus foreed upon the notice of |" her favor, without an opposing ebb. Even royality  it- 
He replied to her objections with all the affvetion self was pleased to speak of her conduct in the highest terms 
he was capable, and all the argument he could ad. of commendation; and, in spite of the odium that attaches it- 





oecupied, 
society. 
of whic i ; Bie , 
ace; but Alice went further, she stated to him that, though self, more or less, to all of her profession, the tiled and the 
est i 
he would wish to entertain for one who was to be her) fiends. But what wasall this to Alice? She had earned a 
husband. This want of love for him did not proceed from sufficiency to liquidate her father’s debt; with her own hand 
an attachment formed elsewhere—her heart was as lonely as_| she had couated out the sum on the morning in question; she 


fection s 


her worst enemy could wish it—excepting her father, there had observed the speechless gratitude with which his look 
existed no one whom she could love. Her uncle was nothing and tears thanked her for the liberty he so much coveted: the 
to her, her brother almost an enemy, and this was an dai interest excited by her in his bebalf had obtained for him a 
tional motive for clinging more closely to her father, so long lucrative situation, iimmediately on his restoration to freedom, 
ashis conduct continued such as to justify her affection; and. yet, Alice felt that she had sacrificed herself, and nothwith- 


this reflection had induced her to attempt his liberation, even Standing all the etforts of her father and friends, she perse- | 


by the sacrifice of herself. Sir Charles felt this disappoint. | vered in her determination never again tomingle in society 
ment more sensibly than Alice had an idea of, but she was 2nd announced her intention of returning to Dublin, and 
frm, and he was obliged at least to appear reconciled, and taking up her abode in a convent. She had been educated in 
thus they parted. the Catholic faith, and after the turmoil and excitement through 

Six weeks had elapsed since the return of Sir Charles Ne- which she had lately passed, she longed for the quict and se- 
rille to London. Lady Emily Clavers and her daugliter were Clusion a convent would alone afford. 


education she had received, so far above that gencrally*en. | 
|joyed by performers of even the greatest eminence; and the 
| high order of her talents shone forth conspicuously; so that’! ceased to take an interest in my friends, because I have, in a 
those most disposed to criticise uncharitably were obiiged to | measure given up their society, nor look upon me as a nun 


had taken might even exalt her in his opinion, but |) 0? that eventful night, amidst shouts of applause that were’ 


eeming him most highly, she did not fecl for him the af-| bighborn were proud to name themselves as her personal | 


Apart from all the peculiarities of circumstance under | human being the intense affection of which that heart is ca- 


|| pable, fot I know well no human being would return it, and 
so I make an effort to detach myself from the world, and the 
things therein, and turn my hopes towards Him, who will 
reward them an hundred fold. Do not think that I have 


'| is generally leoked upon by the world, as having severed all 
links that unite her to her kind, because, in an effort to save 
her suul, she nas given up the frivolities of gay life. I am 
|| aware that each is called to fulfil a different duty in the 
| world, and that by a virtuous exercise of that which belongs 
| to an active and even wordly life, many are more really re- 
'ligious, than those who retire to a cloister, without having 
‘examined well, whether or not they were fitted for it. I 
| know and feel that I am unfit for the world: so, as you are 
happy in your state of life, you must now allow me to choose 





mine.” 

| In after years, lady Mary Clavers acknowledged, that 
Alice was content at least, if not happy. Her father, when 
he paid his annual visits, gave it as his opinion that she had 
chosen wisely; and though her brother did net so readily 
_ adopt that opinion,I am sure my readers, if they could but 
contrast the calm, passionless face of sister Beatrice, with the 
| careworn, anxious countenances which meet our view at 
‘every turn, would acknowledge “that she has chosen the 
‘better part, which shall not be taken from her.” 





HOME, 


BY BENJAMIN BRIEF. 


Original. 


| Wow productive of all that is congenial to the warmest and 
most tender feclings of every heart, which is not polluted by 




































comfortably installed at home, after their trip, the latter much 
improved in health and spirits; and Henry Howard had ex- 
hausted every epithet and animadversion possible, upon what 
he termed the disgraceful conduct of his sister, when the 
first nigit of Miss Butler’s performance was announced 


There are points beyond which, if a highly minded and 
honorable woman be, by any chance or fatality, induccd to 
step, it appears almost impossib’e that she should cver re- 
gain her own sclf esteem, and Alice sometimes felt as though 


she had passed that “Rubicon.” She was convinced in 


base and unholly affections, is the sound of home.” True, 
those who never left their own social hearths, and made their 
abode among strangers, in a strange land, do not fully com. 
prehend all that is implied, in the words so often used, 













“There’s no place like home.” 


Public opinion was at its greatest height, and every one was her own heart that her motives had been pure, but she had | 
Alice had been been necessarily, during the brief period of the exercise of | But to the soldier, the sailor, or the traveller, they come 


on the “qui vive” to obtain a sight of her. 
| with all the force and pathos of the most endearing recollec- 


intown some days before the evening appointed for her first her profession, thrown into situations andcompanionship which 
appearance, and had seen her futher frequently, and when a_ now thatthe excitement and danger had passed away, she shud. tions; and, not unfrequently do they cause the involuntary 
reflection upon her own blighted prospects obtruded upon her dered to contemplate, and which were revolting to her delica-| tear to start from his eye, and steal down the furrows of his 
mind, she thought of his emacipated careworn face, and the cy of mind and innate purity of principle. Although coroncts | weather-beaten face; or, to glisten on the cheek, flushed with 
gleam of satisfaction that lit up his countenance when she glittered within her grasp, and the homage paid to her tal. ‘the glow and ardor of health of the youthful adventurer. 
told him that a few days more would effect his iberation, and ents was universal, yet Alice felt that the sunshine of her | And, to one who has for the first time, left the hospitable 
she no longer murmured at the step sue had been obliged to life had departed, and that it was now of no value to her, | shelter of his father’s house, and gone out into the wide world, 
take. Lady Emily Clavers and her daughter called upon but to prepare her for a better, in an eternal world. Ler ' either for profit or pleastire, it is a source of peculiar delight 
heron her arrival in town, and the former wept bitter and resolution to retire to a convent was not adopted without ‘to think or talk of home. Then it is circumstances that had 















burning tears, when Alice told of the resignation of all her reflection, and she even consented to remain six mouths 

own hopes. ‘There was not one who knew the circumstances of with lady Emily Clavers, and try the etieest of all the in- 

the case, but would have given thrice the sum necessary to ducements the world could offer, to change her determina- 

purchase her father’s freedom, not for his sake, but for that tion, but they were of noayail. She took a lively interest | 
of the daughter who had given such a rare instance of in the welfare of her friends, and appeared happy in their 
‘lial affection. Several friends had followed the example of society; but at the expiration of the six months, she gladly 
Lady Emily Clavers, and called upon her, but Alice had seen retired to the seclusion, for which she was to resign all the 
no one, not even Sir Charles Neville. allurements of gay life. Previous to her departure, she re- 
Upon the evening it question she felt a trepidation hereto. marked with sincere pleasure, that though Sir Charles Neville 
fore unknown to her; a vague dread of the result of her ap- still continued her devoted and sincere iriend, those atten- 
pearance in the metropolis, and of the course public opinion tions which mark the lover, he was gradually transferring to 
was most likely to take. She had every confidence in her lady Mary Clavers; and 1 doubt if the otfcr of his hand gave 
own talents and ability, but her desolate situation fore. more real pleasure to lady Mary herself, than the tidings of 
ed itself upon her mind. She stood alone, as it were, in their marriage gave to Alice, whenthe news reached her 
“ie exercise of her profession; and though she had in an_ in her retirement. 

‘T'wo years had passed away, since Alice Howard bade 


almost unprecedented short space of time, attained an en- 
riahle heic eee 5 Vi 
viable height in it, she felt that she was too much broken in. farewell to earth and earthly cares; her noviciate was draw- 


long since happened, and which, he had thought were entirely 
erased frow his memory, come fresh to his mind, while the 


' strange scenes that every where present themselves, serve but 


to remind him of events which have transpired at “home. ’ 
Though he is delighted with what he beholds, entertained 
by the most agreeable and intelligent company, and treated 


‘in the friendliest manner; yet, be will tacitly say, “there’s no 


place like home.” 

At night he retires to his couch, but sleep has taken its de. 
parture: indeed he wishes not for it, his mind is so filled with 
thoughts of friends, old associates and bygone days, that he 
lays and contemplates with exquisite delight, until he grada- 
ally sinks into the baliny embrace of Somnus, when, in pleas. 
ant dreams, he is instantly translated into the society about 
which he had just before been musing, and enjoys the un- 
speakable sweets of an unexpected mecting, and in an ecstasy 
exclaims, “there’s no place like home.” ; 




















DEATH. 

This is a world of sorrow. ‘Man is made to mourn,” the 
truth of which is every hour verified by the words, actions 
and habiliments of almost every individual. Not that his Crea, . 
tor brought him into existence for the express purpose of in- 
flicting punishment upon him, but because of his fallen state. 
Sin “brought death into the world and all our wo.” The va- 
rious and are so prevalent, 
degrade a large portion of the human family into the deepest 
‘misery, and almost fill the earth with one loud and united cry 


eparit to suiler the slightest check, and that a single severe ing toa close, and the day was appointed when she was tol! 
criticism would be sufficient to render her future efforts adjure forever the pompsand vanitics of the world, when | 
abortive, lady Mary Neville accompanied by her husband and mother, | 
Hitherto, she had thought only of her father’s declining journeyed to Dublin, to make a last effort tochange her de. 
health, bis privation of every comfort, his sufferings and im. termination, ere it was too late. But it proved a fruitless 
prisoninent—but now a thought of herself would obtrude journey. ‘lhey found her too happy in her retirement, to 
The excitement of the scene, however, the lights, the music, indulge a hope that she could be indvced to brave that world 
We puny and splendor that were around her, served to dissi- . in which she had suffered so much. In answer to lady Mary’s’ 
pate her fears, and she felt ceassured,when upon raising hereye tearful entreates, she replied smilingly;— 
— - entrance she saw numbers whom she knew to be “You are really selfish my friend. What has the world 
ing her, and whose sympathies were excited in her given me that I should cling to it, and desire its pleasures? 
yall - Rene connected with her adoption of Believe me I am unfit for it. There was never any medium ‘of lamentation and distress. 
mr senna: : ere now generally known, and the most in-| in my wild feelings, and I found so little of enjoyment, to But, aside from those causes of sorrow, which are nearly, if 
Seis dea i 0d ne success. Even through the dis-, compensate for the excesses of sorrow that I have suffered, not all, brought upon the sufferers by their own, or the vicious 
fete rs ; she could detect the gna that fell that I am unwilling to venture another trial. You would || conduct of others, for 
cies tte ~ a eyes of Lady Emily Clavers, as she | not have me resigu the only pleasure life could afford me in | 
sl tis ese re se wholly screened from wtnarentiens a few years’ domestic happiness. You would not have me || : 
thi dnaen st of - oo assumed by Sir Charles | marry unless I really loved; and I flatter myself that I speak | | there is another, and prolific source, whence springs, alike, 
inthe sligheat d S$ interest in her welfare had ”" with a correct insight into my own heart, when I say, that, the grief of the openly profane, the morally honest, and the 
Ghest degree abated. | for the wealth of worlds I would not lavish upon any cael truly pious, True they do not all sorrow to the same degree, 


innumerable crimes, which 


*“Man’s inhumanity to man, . 
Makes countless thousands mourn,”? 






































































THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


or is their grief exactly to the same nature, although produ- | dispassionate view of the subject, it having been computed, Ve breathed his last, the death throttle was 
ced by the same cause. While one sorrows without any alle- || that the number of those struck down by lightning is greater | his mother spoke to him, calling him by name, and saiq 
viation, and ceases not to give fall vent to the bitterness of | than of those who draw the highest prizes in lotteries. || brother C. has come, don’t you love your brother c 
his soul, “another sorrows not as those who have no hope,” but I*warn you by these consfderations, and by all that you hold | which he audibly replied “O yes! O yes!” and soon ices 
sunder the keanest pangs that flesh is capable of enduring, can || dear in life, never to become a votarist of lotteries; or rather, | disembodied spirit, without a sigh, a struggle, or a groan = 
say, and feel the consolation the thought imparts, from having | their dupe; for if you do, they will not failto make you a) its upward flight to dwell with God who gave it, with him : 








“Your 


ta) 





a well-grounded assurance of its reality, | SLAVE. eno the full fruition of eternal bliss, 
Te , sai 4 i e Sure, the last end 
“My suffering time will soon be over, Of the good man is peace! hides 
Then [ shall sigh and weep no more.” TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION ’ | Night p ocineg fall momen his exit, 


round 
H Nor weary, worn-out winds expire so oo. . 


Who that has been permitted to stand beside the 
| couch, and witness the glorious departure of some dear 


Death, insatiate, unsparing death, is the cause of this uni- | TO THE MEMORY OF A FRIEND. 


versal amount of grief und pain. The husband is robbed of | Original. death 
the partner of his bosom; the wife of her only earthly comfort; | Pees friend 
children made orphans; friends separated; the fondestearthly In our childhood we were school-fellows. Oft have we | when his mind has been calm as the unrnfiled waters, i 
ties cut asunder; the liveliest expectations disappointed; the roamed the verdant fields, and ranged in youthful sport the | even a thought to disturb the tranquility, and all was perfect 
fairest prospects blasted; and the most matured plans frustra- wild romantic wood. Our hollidays were spent in each others i peace,”—who, I Say, that has beheld sucha scene, has Not 
ted, by this unconquerable encmy to human happiness. To- company and the hours of recreation were passed together / felt in his — bosom the worthlessness and instability of the 
day we may be basking in the mild sunshine of pleasure, with |The innocent secrets of our hearts were in confidence revealed, | most exquisite of earth’s pleasures, in comparison with those 
the light of joyfal anticipations playing upon our brow, and sur- and every painful emotion that caused the breast of one to solid and lasting delights which are capable of rendering the 
rounded by those who are interested and anxious for our wel- | eave, met with a reciprocal throb in the bosom of the other. || soul happy even in death? Then it is that we can exclaim 
fare; to morrow, we may be shrouded in all the gloom and The chords of love and friendship were too closely bound || with Mrs. Hemans, 








melancholy of one bercaved of his nearest relative, or onrself)| around our hearts ever to be unloosed. Thus we grew up! vem caet peta 

encircled in the cold embrace of death. No situation in life, || together, until Death, insatiable Death, took from me, the | How beautiful thou art!” 

neither friends nor fortune, honor nor fame, love nor hatred, | friend of my youth, in the twenty-second year of his age.|| Here let me pause, and drop a tear, as the last sad trib 
ean shield us from his matchless power, ‘The young and the i The bud had but just blown, when the stem was broken, and’ to the memory of Joseph, the friend of my youth. I ask ns 
aged, the freeman and the slave, the learned and the illiterate, ere the full flower had shown its expanded beauty and cast, one hope left, and that is, that I shall meet him heale. Fare 
all, of whatever character or influence in society, all must around its delightful fragrance, it was doomed to wither, fade || well! thou friend of my youth; farewell. ° DC 





yield implicit obedience, when called upon to hear their and die? Consumption’s deadly breath entered his vitals, | — 
final and eternal doom. In view of these impressive and all- || and he | MISERIES OF INDOLENCE, 
. . . | | 
important truths, and the conduct of men in general in refer- i “ None so little enjoy life, and are such burdens » im: 
/selves, as those who have nothing to do—for 





whose early care it was 

His riper years, should not upbraid his green; 
By unp: reeived degrees he wears away; 

Yet, Jike the sun, seems larger at his setting.” 


ence to this subject, how forcible is the sentiment, that “all \ 
’ 





men think all men mortal but themselves.’ \ “A want of occupation is not rest— 


! 

' 
LOTTERIES. | He was my senior, and acted as the guide of my youth; for | eigatin a ern eres taigat ee . 
| which his deep piety, extraordinary judgment and unswerving | Such a nae ae of God’s order; and opposing his obri. 

After having had your pockets drained, you now ask my Sen erent 4 -~ nese —_— pinnate. saeco ort gorge t ague mr aad 

opinion and advice in regard to buying lottery tickets. This | 94 Cultivated state of his talents, which were far above the nish initia daa sat iin ee ‘ “ae — zm 
you should have done before you had any thing to do with common grade, rendered bins peontiarly yigpenn : never | Oh revard to to ‘Whe. “ see : *- eos eee 
them. The question however is of real importance to yourself, heard ss Kian A nur thoughtless expression escape his lips; | What lt What a sell oh 1 = oo 
toevery vouth, and, I might add, and justly too, to every in. || °F did I ever find him, when in health, unemployed; on the om "s.“there is iat without pie I ae | ee - pans 
dividual wherever lotterics exist, and deserve serious consid- contrary, he placed greater value on, and made better use of a ? myn 
eration. Persons of every class and condition, young and old 


time, than any other person I ever knew. Trifling conduct |“! he way of the slothful man is a hedge of thorns; but the 
alike deluded by a false hope of leaping into the possession of 


Dear 





‘and light chaffy conversation, were sins of which he was net | *8Y of the righteous is made plain.” Take him with regard 

guilty; in short, his brief stay upon earth, exhibited the most to health—What sluggishness of circulation! What depres. 
blameless and consistent course of conduct that ever came un. $100 of spirits! What dullness of appetite! What enervation 
| der my observation. Indeed, if there could have been any of frame! Take him with regard to temper and enjoyment. 


a fortune, and by the artful flattery of those engaged in the 
lottery business, are induced to venture a little, and then a lit. 


See ee ee i scptn kn emanate en th tis od eta Who lesen ah 
The practice of running these hazards, is a pernicious one, ” panel sete re Meee we “es enriane anton life? as broods over ever hs op a , ree ra Ht z 
and, if persisted in, will tend to disappoint your hope, namely | formance of what he believed to be his duty, for, from this he ies nea na oa m4 oe tcecor and ag 
that of thereby making yourself rich. Arguments sufiiciently a nee i pera: a6 = ial a we ae steno ee ath a any ae “ pty aa 
strong to prove this, can be adduced even from your own ex. pment te ed ae Sune eetiage a: Se vn nanan ae anette "Wes is a ceil b [ = 
perianee, which in a good cause is the best of all teachers, jetted cemebiannty, with © mae ape Sane gony —— and spleen? Who oppresses diiets with Site c np 
but it a bad one, when known to be such, the worst. You, Cousten, andl See oo fatare Siielty, 1 would net eooune hie ll eheir Saieaia and - cess talk? The wo pac 
have already “tried your luck” in a lottery; and have drawn | 7 een mcr ol : | the ae relish of life. He knows — what it is rig 
nothing but blahks! : The vender told you, that if you would | peepee. hd epaties 0g him from the world of sin and i knows not what it ate enjoy <tanetooren is fe “dette 
only “persevere,” there was no doubt but you would ultimate. neragebe yon waleerdio igh seme -_ io it unbends us; the idle coe nothing of it. It d exertion 
ly draw a prize. This, also, you did, as far as your limited pany see werete! - my ecg eens ~ rn. Tas ‘that renders pio delightful, and slee nailer mn undisturbed. 
aa nisi: iin Millia eed i ated. |, “remembered his Creator in the days of his youth,” he could | : — P 
anes Wee oe a eo a Sane mee | say | That the happiness of life depends on the regular prosecution 
ter. Well, what is to be done now? In a winning but de- “Come welcome death, thou end of fears. | of some laudible purpose of lawful calling, which engages, 
ceptious manner, you are politely requested to “renew it,” | 1 am prepared for thee.” I! helps and enlivens all our powers, let those bear witness who 
with fresh assurances of “better success.” What fallacy! re-|  fyow I love to think of the many times, locked arm in arm, | after spending years in active usefulness, retire to enjoy them: 
new what? your liberality I suppose, and your gullibility | have taken our evening walks together; but, then, it always selves. Prayer should ke always offered up for their servants 
too. I brings to my mind the words he used so often to speak, par- | 4nd wives, and for themselves too. The indolent are a burden 
2 re glad that 0 have _ compelled “ a and con- ' ticularly for the last six or eight months of his life. So calm \ to themselves.—W. Jay. 
sider, before your false notions of “getting rich,” have induc- 
ed you to “venture” farther on the “wheel of fortune, 





; ‘and resigned was he in view of his departure for another state || 
. ate ; ‘ ” for |of existence, that he would tal’ as dispassionately and famul. | 
when once it gets ove in its power, its velocity is such, that jiarly of death, the grave, and heaven, and the angels, and the | Those who make religion to consist in the contempt of 
he is seldom released, until thrown off into the dark slough of || adorable Saviour—on who all his hopes of heaven were ‘this world and its enjoyments are under a very fatal and dan. 
penury an¢ want. | placed—as he would of his beloved Sabbath school, his deat i gerous mistake. As life is the gift of heaven, it is religion 

The way fo test the qualities, or to find out the advantages | relations, or his intimate friends; indeed, they seemed to be 'to enjoy it. He therefore, who can be hapyy in himself, and 
to be derived from any new invention or scheme, is to give it ‘the only things about which he had any desire to converse; | who contributes all that is in his power towards the happi- 
a fair trial, or, where practicable, to judge by the testimony | and which, no doubt, were the theme of his tacit contempla.|' ness of others, (and none but the virtuous can so be and 20 
of those, who have tried it. If in either case we find it not suc- tions. He had friends who had gone the same road, in which do,) answers most effectually the ends of his creation, is a0 


ceed according to our expectation ae desire, we shoald for- | he himself was then making such rapid strides; a brother and | honor to his nature and partern to mankind. 
sake the project altogether. ‘The evil tendency of lotteries is -- 


RELIGION. 


_asister, had leit this world in full assurance of enjoying | 


well known, and needs not now to be nneang You have | an eternity in the presence of Him | DISCRETION. 
proved for foe oa haerenine and all their i “Who died the whole world to redeem,” || There are many shining qualities in the mind of — 
e ctive, an 1 r¢ 2 || - ; : } ce pase taal “— 

cee ines ee mapa ts sientieie = of the | and he desired to depart and be with Christ and them, which there are none so useful as discretion; it 1s ” —e 

buyer, ang the seller. Hence, abandon the practice at once | was “far better.” || which gives a value to all the rest, which scts them : . in 

and entirely. i The ti : || thei i d place d turns them to the acvan- 

, I e time, long looked for, atlength arrived, and I . | their proper times and placcs, and tu Ee 

The idea of trusting to Fortune to get rich, through the me- | fed ; e : se at, i ed of them. Without! 


; : a . 2... mitted to see the friend of my youth fall sweetly asleep in the |tage of the person who is possess 
dium of Chance,is founded on the“baseless fabric of a vision.’ ‘arms of his blessed Jesus. And truly to words of the Poet |j!earning is pedantry, and wit impertinence, 


Rape ennen ne. at at Sip alin athe whe have | were never applied with more appropriateness, than they may || like weakness; the best parts only qualify a man 


virtue itself looks 
to be more 


sought wealth in this way, notso many score have obtained || be in reference to that scene: |sprightly in errors, and active to his own prejudice.—Spet- 
their object, while thousands have been ruined, and tens of etieeniiaianads ‘ ‘ 

thousands have been injured by this contageous infection, this Is privileged mec: ~— Noble examples stir us up to noble actions, and _— 
moral pestilence, which is spreading its baneful effects in so| Of virtuous life, quite on the verge of heaven.” history of large and public souls, inspires @ man with geo 


fearful a degree, as to alarm every person who will take a|; On entering the room, which was but a short time before} ous thoughts. —Seneca. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


F icy 8 d have no fears about 
: correspondent, Lucy Seymore, nee 
Our highly gitee eh nar Soeuent communications: they are always wel- 

nN do we deem them worthy only of a corner of our paper; 


Nor , : F 
ooh ec sometimes, by accident or otherwise, may have got into 
t 5! : a 


icument, 
= wom to our constant firiend, James HUNGERFORD, esq., for a 
Weare ver of his favors. The publication of the “Sea- Queen,” will 
renege deferred, on account of its length, for a few weeks. 
have to six, of Old thoughts on the New World,” by M. Top- 


. s fiive and " : “ = 
Nee Ne are received; one uf Which will be published in our next 
=F NS. 


et Canto of “The Poem without a Title,” by Lorenzo Louncer, 


Te in “ill appear next week—with the understanding, however, that 
ps ell on ding Canto, ‘shall be concluded by the twentieth stanza.” 
vad rer [ orenzo a pretty clever fellow; and if he and the Parnassian 
ae not produce a reformation (or a fermentation) among more than 
Spy ass of Fipeds, We shall be somewhat disappointed. 
ellen Lovers,”? by Cyrus,— The Past,”? by C, and several other 

pe veg are filed for publication; but the crowded state of our Poetical 


department, may prevent their appearance, for a week or two. 
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BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, 


LockHART AND ccopER.—We have some time had it in 
our mind to say something to our readers, about the uncour- | 
teous treatment which we supposed, and we were not alone| 
for many others supposed the same, our countryman J, Fen.) 
nemore Cooper, had received at the hands of Mr Lockhart, 
who was thought to be the author of an unjust, ungencrous, 
we had like to have said, ungentlemanly review which appear. | 
ed in one of the English Quarterlies. We are gratified to! 
learn, however, from the pen of Mr. Cooper himself that he | 
does not believe Mr. Lockhart to be the author of the review | 
in question, and he brings forward his reasons for such con. | 
dusion, which reasons, we think are entirely satisfactory. 
The explanation made by Mr. Cooper, has saved us the trou- 
tle of placing Mr. Lockhart in the company of certain 
“critics,” who have been at no inconsiderable pains in search- | 
ing out epithets, wherewith to denounce American author- 
ship, and we regret that we are obliged to say, that such | 
course has found more than one response in our own country | 
from men whose good fortune rather than’ their acquirement, || 
has placed in situations, wherein they have reccived a little | 
of the “bespattering,’’ which is of no trifling importance in |, 
the passport to literary fame. 

We are not indeed surprised that foreign reviewer’s should | 
do their utmost to injure an author, who has written as fear. | 
lessly and acted as independnetly as has the author of the || 
“Pilot,” ete, but we feel somewhat mortified, when we find | 
that envious rivals at home, have so far forgotten the respect 
due to American talent as to become the echoes for foreign 
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abus*, and retailers of malignant vituperation, which is be- | 
coming a very marketable article among us. 

Mr. Cooper has done his part towards bringing out and 
establishing our national literature, and, “reviewers” to the | 
contrary notwithstanding, his name wil! go down to posteri- | 
ty in company with the first American writers. His efforts, | 
in behalf of an international copy right law, as carly as| 
1826, exhibit his liberality of sentiment upon this sub‘ect and | 
bespeak for him better treatment, than he has received at. 
the hands of some of the would-be-“critics” who have laid | 
their talons upon him, perhaps for the purpose of gaining a 
six week’s immortality by the deed. 

The following remarks upon the review, said to have been 
written by Mr. Lockhart, are from the pen of Mr. Cooper, and \ 
published in the Knickerbocker for April. 

“It has been suggested to to me, by almost every friend to! 
whom Ihave mentioned this affair, that it is probable Mr. 
Lockhart has mutilated the diary of Sir Walter Scott, in the 
spirit in which he is thought to have reviewed a late work of 
mine on d. This I do not believe. The diary is in- 
correct, Ommy certain knowledge, in a varicty of other things, 
a;well asimitsdates, I did did not breakfast with Sir Wal. 
ter Seott on the day that I met him at the soiree of the Prin- 
cess Galitzin, for instance, but the day before; nor do I believe 
that Mr. Lockhart wrote the review in question. Indeed, I 
cannot believe the latter, without entertaining the worst possi- 
ble opinion of his veracity, on more accounts than one. The} 
tata goes out of his way to say he did not know of my 
being in England, ete., while I have given an account of my | 
teing at two dinners with Mr Lockhart, as well as his intro- 

ducing me to Mrs. Lockhart. I have undéfstood this super- | 
“rogstory statement to be an avowal of the editor of the | 
feview, that he had no connexion with that particular 





Would natural! 


En 


y be very anxious of clearing himself. | 
ough has probably been said, to show that Mr. Lockhart | 





\is not so dull a man as to make a bluder so engregious as 


he conceived it to have been. 


| is to be called “Alice or the mysteries.” 
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ould not have written the review, that he does not wish to || rant by which he ean take the latitude and longitude at any 


be considered its author; but so fair an opportunity offers to 
rebuke the provincial credulity of a very presuming, and yet 
|@ very ignorant portion of the American reading public, that 
I cannot refrian from presenting another circumstance, which 
| goes to confirm this impression. With a view to throw dis- 
| credit on me, and in that strain of audacious falsehood which 

distinguishes his whole article, the reviewer asserts that a 

| breakfast in London is considered but an equivocal compli- 
' ment, and is only given to those of whose characters, manners 
| or social condition there is some doubt. The review and the | 
/diary were in press simultancously, and their respective || 
proof-shects must have been under examination at the 

same time. Now it appears by the latter, that Sir Walter 

Scott either had company to breakfast himself, when in Lon- | 
don, in 1826, or breakfasted out, nearly every day of his two 

visits, in going to or returning from Paris. What is more, | 
he breakfasted at some of the very houses where I breakfasted 
and with some of the very same companions, Mr. Lockhart 


that connected with these facts. Again: the reviewer redicules 
my observations concerning the inaccuracy of the celebrated de- 
scription of the cliffs of Dover, by Shakspeare, even perverting | 
my meaning, and my language, in order to do so. It ap-| 
pears, oddly enough, that Si: Walter Scott, in his diary, (Nov- 





ember ninth,) has the following words: ‘The cliff to which || 
Shakspeare gave his immortal name, is, as the world knows, || 


a great deal lower than his description implied. Our Dover 
friends justly jealous of the reputation of their cliff, impute 
this diminutiun of its consequence to its having fallen in re- | 
peatedly since the poet’s time, J think it more likely that | 
the imagination of Shakspeare, writing, perhaps, at a period | 
long after he may have seen the rock, had described it, such as | 
deside, Skakspeare was born 

ina flat country, and Dover cliff is at least lofly enough | 
to have suggested the exaggeratcd features to his fancy.’ No 

one can read this, the observations I have made in a_ book 

on England, the reviewer’s comments, and then suppose Mr. 

Lockhart to have had any thing todo with the review.” 


| 


Awxkwarp.—Some of the knowing of the editorial clan, 
have indulged in elaborate obituarics upon General Ripley 
whom they have awkwardly enough, put in the place of Gen- | 
eral Ashley deceased.. No doubt many fine things were said || 
of the General; but it is a strange matter to tell a man what! 








is meant to be said of him when dead. | 
Suinptasters,—The New York Mirror says “Nobody HI 
should receive those rags any longer. Let every one refuse 
them as we do.” And how docs the Mirror refuse them? | 
Perhaps as we do, we refuse all we cannot get hold of. 
Butwer-—The sequel of the notorious Earnest Maltravers | 


Business.—If we may judge from the number of boxes one | 
stumbles over in Market street, we should say, business was | 
at “high water mark.” : | 

Love.—One has said; “it is the oasis in the desert of a I 
worldly man’s life, to which his feclings turn for refresh. | 
ment,” he might as well turn to the red hot sands, for if his i 


business don’t go straight, Love can’t do much for him. | 





Fiowers.—An author says, “How much of the poetry of) 
life springs from flowers?” We should like to know how |! 
much of the prose springs from thorns. i 

VaLvE or TimE.—To break a day is to change a guinea. |! 


a a" ? | 
Somermne mn A NaAME.—The name of Oscola the indian |! 





chief was derived as follows, Osse from Asse, the black drink || 
or pliysic drink with which the indians purify themselves pre- | 
vious to the corn dance festival or going into council. Ola, | 
from olar waterfall because the chief made a great noise |! 
when. drinking, the whole name signifies. “the gurgling | 
or noisy tea drinker.” 

Quizzinc.—This should be defined being in the the second i 
degree. | 

TALL watxinc.—Titterwell in bis “Yankee notions,” thus | 
describes the pace of a peddlar in a parody upon Colcridges | 
Ancient Mariner. 


| ‘Then over the hills and far awaye, i 
I made no stint of stalking.” 

Then, shaking his head, did the deacon say, i 
‘You saved your bacon, by running away, i| 
The judge and the constables balking.” i 
‘f did not run,’ quoth the pedlar then, q 
‘But I guess I showed ’em a specimen t 
Of the tallest kind of walking!” }| 


time of any place without the aid of celestial observatiens. 
His next advertisement may be a plan to navigate the air on 
a magnetic needle. 





Paracrarns.—At the recent session of the Legislature of 
New York, the following praiseworthy disposition was made 
of the income arising from her share of the public deposites, 
received under the act of Congress: namely, $110. 000 to the 
support of Common Schools, $45.000 annually for three years, 
to the several school districts for the purchase of Libraries; 
$6000 annually to Geneva College, $6000 to the New York 
University, $3000 to Hamilton College, $28.000 to the Literary 
Fund; and the residue to be added to the capital of the com, 
mon schooi fund. 

A successful attempt to cultivate the coffee plant, has been 
made in the State of Ohio. 

A writer in the Cincinnati Gazette, speaking in reference 
to the cultivation of beets for the purpose of making sugar, 


| says, 


“It enriches the land for other crops, orin other words, its 
is generally allowed in France, that wheat or other grain will 
give a larger product after bect than after almost any other 


| crop. It also enriches the land by the manure that is returned 
} from the cattle feeding on the pulp or refuse after the sugar 


has been extrectcd; and, finally, this pulp is reckoned among 
the best kind of food to fatten cattle, particularly when mixed 
with molasses.” 





AN EXCELLENT JoKE.—Tbe insanity exhibited by philoso- 
phers of the present day, in their scarch after specimens of 
the rare, is happily sect of in the following anecdote. Doubt- 
less there is many a “high hall,” adorned with modern made 
relics of antiquity, as well as many a philosophical study, 
whose learned owners, boast of their rudely manufactured 
remnants of natural History. The incident here related ap. 
peared original in the Knickerbocker. 

“fle stole his grandmother’s fan, and covered it for a con- 
siderable time in a mud puddle. Having disguised it as com- 
pletely as in his power, he sent it to the society, with an elab- 
orate description, to prove that it was the wing ofa bat. It 
was reccived with due solemnity, and a vote of thanks passed 
tothe donor. A debate arose as to the species of bat to 
which it belonged, anda committee was appointed to ascer- 
tain whether it was the wing ofa madagascar or a Candia bat, 


|| The committee sat three wecks, and after consulting Buffon’s 


Natural History and Goldsmiths’s Animated Nature they re- 
ported that it must e belonged to a Madagascar bat. It 
was pronounced the greatest curiosity in the Museum, ex- 
cept a large sheet of brown paper which had hung up the 
chimney and disguised with soot and dirt, and palmed upon 
the Socicty as part of a Brahmin’s shirt!” 


KNICKERBOCKER FOR APRIL.—This number has an extract 


| from the life of Brant or Thazendanegea by Col. Stone. The 


editors say that this work “is a string to hang not only the 
whole of the stirring histury of the border wars of the revolu- 
tion upon, but also the Indian wars of 1789—95 in which 


| Brant was vigorously engaged. There is a number of papers 


in this issue of uncommon interest. In the editorial’pages we 
find the following on: 

“Opp cHANGE.—There is great difficulty experienced in 
these days of “shin-plasters,” in making change; but we have 
heard of two recent instances where ingenuity was put in 
successful requisition to obviate the necessity of change. A 
rude fellow, while before the police magistrate for some noc- 
turnal misdemeanor, was fined nine dollars, for eighteen oaths 
uttered in defiance of officiat warning that each one would 
cost him fifty cents. He handed a ten dollar note to the jus- 
tice, who was about returning the remainder to one of the 
delinquent, when he broke fourth: “No, no!—keep the whole! 
Pll swear it out?” And he proceeded to expend the ‘balance,’ 
in as round and condensed a volley of personal denunciation, 
as had ever saluted the ears of the legal fnnetionary. He then 


| retired content. Something similar was the ‘change’ given 


to one of our hack-drivers, by a jolly tar, who was enjoying 
‘a sail’ ina carriage up Broadway. A mad bull, ‘with his 
spanker boom rigged straight out abaft,’ or some other animal 
goingat the rate of fourteen knots an hour, in the street, attrac- 
ted Jacks attention, as he rode along; and unable to let the 
large plate glass window down he broke it to atoins, that he 
might thrust forth his head. ‘A dollar and a half for that!’ 


: A coorsnor.—There is a bed of natural coke seventeen |! says Jehu. ‘Vot of it?—here’s the blunt!” replied the sailor, 
~% @ connexion, by the way, of which every man who} feet thick and nobedy knows how long, in the neighborhood || handing the driver a three dollar note. “I cant change it,’ 
at all scrupulous on the points of truth and decency, | of Richmond Va. Coke is said to be “Cooked coal,” They || said the latter. ‘Well, never mind rejoined the tar; ‘this’l| 


!must have pretty extensive cookshops in Virginia. 
| Macnetisa.—One Mr. Pool has invented a magnetic quad- | 


make it right.” The sudden crash of the other window told 
the driver in what manner the ‘change’ had been. made. 

































































































































































BRIEF CANTOS—CANTO SIXTH. 


BY THE PARNASSIAN SPY. 


Original. 


Shoot folly as it flies.—Pope. 
I. 

Time flies, ’tis true; yet travels none too fleet, 
For him who waiteth anxiously to hear, 
From lips where melody and beauty meet, 
Words that his heart may treasure as sincere: 
'Tis agony to doubt—to hope, ’tis sweet— 
F’en though that hope be followed close by fear; 
Each moment lengthens—and to him, a day 
Seems like an age, as slow it wears away. 


II. 
So with Philander. But we will suppose— 
(We pocts may suppose just what we will) 
The time for calin reflection, at its close, 
And Elenor half undeciéed still: 
She knew of nothing, which she might oppose 
To his acceptance, either good or ill; 
At least she told him so; whence he infer’d 
As uch, as from a more decided word. 


IIf. 
She did not say she loved him,—yct her eye 
Betray’d the kindling of a hidden flame; 
And many a meaning glance, and many a sigh, 
As soft responses to his whisperings came; 
And when he clasped her fair hand, tenderly, 
And press’d his lips to hers,—(was he to blame?)— 
She did not frown,—but sometimes gently chid, 
As half ashamed, yet pleased with what he did. 


[V. 
She did not say she loved him—yet she heard 
His wild imaginings of cowing bliss, 
And smil’d a sweet approval to cach word, 
As if her hopes were all absorbed in his; 
And if she check’d bis warmth, twas that she fear’d 
Some of the folks about, might hear them kiss!— 
"Tis strange, that love should be so wond’rous shy, 
And always dreaming of intruders nigh! 


V. 
She did not say she loved—yet when his arm 
Circled her form and press’d her to his breast, 
Though she did shrink at first, as in alarm 
At being thus familiarly caress’d,— 
At length she yiclded to it; "twas no harm 
Coming from one by whom she was addressed;— 
Lovers are very apt at times to venture 
On little acts, which they in others censure. 


VI. + 
She did not say she loved him—yet at even, 
When gorgeous tints illumed the tranquil skies; 
Or when in loveliness the smiling heaven, 
Beheld their evening walks with “starry eyes,” 
A thous: nd tokens of regard were given, 
Accompanied with sundry tender sighs:— 
Not sighs that speak of woe, but such as tell 
What words would fail to utter half as well! 


VIL. 
And when he talked of Ilymen,—and the day 
When she would stand beside him as his bride 
Before the altar, she would smile and say 
They'd find each other out when they were tied; 
And then she wonder’d who would bear the sway— 
And talk’d of man’s control—of woman’s pride! 
With mony such et-cetras, spoke at random,— 
Some tolks may laugh, but lovers understand ’em! 


VIIl. 
I do not wish to wound the sense of any 
Old Bachelor, or still more crusty Maid, 
By dwelling thus on tritles, while so many 
Of them, can hardly credit halt’ I've said; 
For such as sneer, 1 do not care a penny,— 
To please ill-nature never was my trade; 
E’en those who scorn to mention eupid’s name,— 
Give them the chance, they'll do the very same. 


1X. 
Love is indeed a “strange and wayward child” 
Whom reason cannot govern, sense subdue— 
His thoughts are all extravagant and wild, 
And every thing looks dazzling to his view; 
Alas! when once we find ou:s-lves beguiled 
Into his snares, we scarce know what we do;— 
Bui certain litle things are quite admissible, 
Who would not deem his fair intended—kissable’ 


X. 
But to our story—yet, us I digress, 
It may not be amiss to close my rhyme,— 
(I mean my canto sixth, for more or less 
Of our said Hero at some future time 
I yet may tell thee, reader.)—Who would guess— 
(I must be awkward here, or lose my chime)— 
That after all, his Elenor intended 
To play the Coquette!—As the matter ended! 
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iget the fifty pound note to-day, else they could not; 
is no delivery of letters in London on Sunday, you know. 

“Are you returning immediately to Worcester,” said Lady | “Tr ue, very true,” replied Freeland, in a 
Leslie, a widow residing near that city, to a young officer j satay tried to render steady. 


| 
| who was paying her a morning visit. 


THE BANK NOTE. 


BY MRS. OPIE. 


“I am; can I do any thing for you there?” . 
“Yes; you can dome a great kindness. My confidential called, Baynes, and sct him off by the mail to 
| servant, is gone out for the day and night; and I do no 
| to trust my new footman, of whom I know nothing, to put 
| this letter inthe post office, as it contains a fifty poun 
|| note.” 
“Indeed that is a large sum to trust to the post.” 
|| “Yes; but 1 am told that it is the saftest conveyance. 
1 however, quite necessary that a person whom I can trust 
} should put the letterin the box.” 
“Certainly,” replied Captain Freeland. Then with an air 
| that showed he considered himself a person to be trusted, he 
| deposited the letter safe in his pocket-book, and took leave 
| promising he would return to dinner the next day which was 
| Saturday. 
|| Onthe road, Freeland met some of his brother officers, 
|| who were going to pass the day and night at Great Malvern; 
and as they earnestly pressed him to accompany them, he 
|| wholly forgot the Ictter entrusted to his care; and, having 
| despatched his servant to Worcester, for his suc-de-nuit* and 
| other things, he turned back with his companions, and passed 
|| the rest of the day in that sauntering but amusing idleness, 
I that dolce fur niente,t which may be reckoned comparatively 
virtuous, if it leads to the forgetfulness of little duties only, 
|| and it is not attended by the positive infringement of greater 
jones. But, in not putting this important letter into the post 
llas he had engaged to do, Freeland violated a real duty; and 
| he might have put it in at Malvern, had not the recounter 
i with his brother-officers banished the commission given him 
cutirely from his thoughts. Nor did he remember it till as 
they rode through the village the next morning, on their 
way to Worcester, they met Lady Leslie walking in the road. 
| Atsight of her, Freeland recollected with shame and con- 
fusion that he had not fulfilled the charge committed to him; 
jand fain would he have passed her unobserved; for, as she was 


' their chance; and, as letters seldam miscarry, the only ¢3 





an hour without answer or interruption;—for Free] 
too much shocked, too much conscience-stricken to rep 
D 


had moral courage enough to tell the truth, t! 


paired; but now as Lady Leslie said, “it was too late!” 


Bat while Lady Leslie became talkative, and u 








my fault.” 


a woman of high fashion, great talents, and some. severity, he 
}was afraid that his negligence if avowed, would, not only 
‘cause him to forfeit her favor, but expose him to her power- 
| ful sarcasm. 

To avoid being recognised was, however, impossible; and as 
soon as Lady Leslie saw him, she exclaimed, “Oh! Captain 
Freeland, I am so glad to see you! I have been quite uneasy 
concerning my letter since I gave it to your care; for it was 
lof such consequence! Did you put it into the post yester- 





day?” 
“Certainly,” replied Freeland, hastily, and in the hurry of 
| the moment, “Certainly. How could you, dear Madam, doubt 





my obedience to your commands?” 


“Thank you! thank you!” eried she, “How you have re- 
lieved my mind!” 

He had so; but he had painfully burthened his own. To 
| be sure it was only a white lic,—-the Liz oF Fear. Still he 
] was not used to utter falsehood; and he felt the meanness and 
|| degradation of this. He had yet to learn that it was mischi- 
iH veous also: and that none can presume to say where the con- 
| sequences of the most apparently trivial lie will end. As 





to tell you, from your kind friend, Lady Leslie,¥— 
woman, alinost gasping for breath. 


capable . . . . ,” here his voice wholly failled him. 


i soon as Freeland parted with Lady Leslic, he bade bis friends 
| farewell, and, putting spur to his horse, scarcely slacked his 
i pace, till he reached the gencral post-oflice, and deposited the 
} letter in safety. “Now, then,” thought he, “I hope I shall be 
able to return and dine with Lady Leslie, without shrinking 


part of all!” 


| . rePCEIVe ¢ bs , " +t yesterday?” 
| trom her penetrating cye.” receive a £50 pound note by the post yesterday: 


I . 
| He found her, when he arrived, very pensive and absent; so 
| mach so, that she felt it necessary to apologize to her guests, 
informing them that Mary Benson, an old servant of hers, 


1 ave been 


gone on with my business, and our lives would 
risked, nor I disgraced!” te 
Freeland now turned away, unable to say a word more; 
but recovering himself, he again dreaw near therm; and throw- 
ing his purse to the agitated speaker, said “there! get well: 
only get well! and whatever you want shall be yours! 
or I shall never loose this horrible choking again while I 
| live!” 
Freeland took a walk aftcr this scene, and with hasty, rm 
' pid strides; the painful choking being his companion very oF 
ten during the course of it,—for he was haunted by the image 


i} was seriously ill, and painfully circumstanced; and that she 
i feared she had not done her duty by her. ‘T'o tell you the 
truth Captain Freeland,” said she, speaking to him in a low 
|voice, “I blame myself for not having sent for my confiden- 
| tial servant, who was not very far off, and despatched him 
|| with the money, instead of trusting it tothe post.” 
| “It would have been better to have done so, certainly!” re. 
|| plied Freeland, deeply blushing. 

“Yes: for the poor wowan, to whom I sent it, is not only 


on the point of being confined, but she has a sick husband, 

‘ : a a - ve i Id not help re- 
|unable to be moved; and as (but owing to no fault of his) he | “i sm hs a a ee eh ” aia might be 
- . . » ey. . s ial 

is on the point of bankruptey, his cruel landlord has declared | ee a * - — pies! blameable 4 — B he lie told 
|it was nothing, either in sinfulness or mischiet, to the 11 


that, if they do not pay their rent to-morrrow, he will turn them || of 
it: , R, the effects 
out into the street, and seize the very bed they lie on! How- integers slender -eemylivmperscnber eae 


: lhe . ° . d . time. 
ever, as you put the letter into the post yesterday, they must ges it ere a Somerstown 


till he had seen these poor people settled in a good lodging, 


* Night Bag. 


t Sweet doing nothing. 


for there 
tone which he 


“Therefore,” continued Lady Leslie, “if you had told 

| when we met, that the letter was not gone, I should have :. 
Te. 

London; a 
t like | then he would have reached Somerstown, where the ieee 
live, in good time;—but now though I own it would tee 
d comfort to me to have sent him, for fear of accident, I could p ‘ 
get him back soon enough;—therefore, I must let things om 
e 
hee chan tie : Dger 
Itis %- that the note may be taken but.” She might have talked 
and was 
. ly; as 
| he found that he had not only told a falsehood, but that ifh 
’ tial, ie 
: 1€ mischevioy 
negligence, of which he had been guilty, could have been re 


: : ‘ nable to per. 
form her duties to her friends, after she had thus unburthened 


her mind to Freeland, he grew every minute more absent, and 
more taciturn; aud though he could not eat with appetite he 
threw down, rather than drank, repeated glasses of hock os 
champagne, to enable him to rally his spirits; but in vain, A 
naturally ingenious and generous nature cannot shake off the 
first compunctious visitings of conscience for having com. 
mitted an unworthy action, and having also been the means 
of injury to another. Ali on a sudden his countenance brigh. 
tened; and as soon as the ladies left the table, he started up 
left his compliments and excuses with Lady Leslie's nephew, 
who presided at dinner; said he had a pressing call to Vein, 
ter; and, when there, as the London mail was gone, hie threw 
himself into a postchaise, and set off for Somerstown, which 
Lady Leslie had named as the residence of Mary Benson. 
“At least,” said Freeland to himself with a lightened heart, 
“IT shall now have the satisfaction of doing all I can to repair 
iut, owing to the delay occasioned by want of 
horses, and by finding the hostlers at the inns in bed, he did 
not reach London and the place of his destination till the 
wretched fatnily had been dislodged; while the unhappy wafe 
was weeping, not only over the disgarce of being so removed, 
and for her own and her husband’s inercasing illness in con. 
{| sequence of it, but from the agonizing suspicion that the mis. 
tress and friend, whom she had so long loved and relied upon, 
had disgraced the tale of her sorrows, and had refused to re. 
lieve her necessities! Freeland soon found a conductor to the 
mean lodgings in which the Bensons had obtained shelter; for 
they were well known; and their hard fate was generally piti- 
ed: —but it was some time before he could speak, as he stood 
‘by their bedside—he was choked with painful emotior at 
first; with pleasing emotion afierwards: for his conscience, 
smote him for the pain he had occasioned, and applauded him 
for the pleasure which he came to bestow. “I come,” said 
he, at length, (while the sufferers waited in almost angry won- 
der to hear his reason for thus intruding on them) “I come 


“Then she has not forgotten me,” screamed out the poor 
“No, to be sure not:—she could not forget you; she was in- 


“Thank heaven!” cried she the tears trickling down her pale 
cheek. “I can hear any thing now, for that was the bitterest 


“My good woman,” said Freeland, “it was owing toa mis- 
take:—pshaw! no; it was owing to my fault, that you did not 


“£50!” cried the poor man, wringing his hands, “why that 
would have more than pad all we owed; and I go have 
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Ne Es ccc 
a aap aR SSN NRO IS | clusion (bad health) is no false one. The extreme sallow- 


He therefore 
their renova 
6a comfort. 
the mortification 

through my faults 
the end, by leaving a 
gamerited poverty. 
to-morrows— 


you 
} and when I 


be easy; 
knowing 


He then, but not till then, 


Leslie, and tell he 


thus: : 
“[f your intere 


health, I 
that i 


to telleven the most apparently tr 


uuimportant th 


ment! and how sufficiently motived! 
ur estimation; but it was, you see, overruled for evil;— 
gony of mind, disgrace, and perhaps risk of life, were 
the consequences of it to innocent individuals;—not to men- 
gs;—the pangs of an upbraiding conscience. | 
But forgive me, my dear Lady Leslie. However, I trust that | 
so deeply repented of, will be blessed to us all; but it| 


in yo 
and a 


tion my own pan 


this evil, 
will be long before I 


Lady Leslie was delighted with this candid letter, though | 


grieved by its painful details, while she viewed with appro- | 
bation the amends which her young friend had made, and his 


hired a con 
| that evening to apartments full of every neces- | \ | 
“My good fiends,” said he, “I cannot recall | interest to me in Webster’s plea ding, and aloo in his speaking 


and disgrace which you have endured | in the Senate, was from seeing one so dreamy and nonchanlat 
but I trust that you will have gained, in 


cruel landlord, who had no pity for your 
Lady Leslie’s note will, I trust, reach 


go away, 


that your removal has done you no harm! 
. had courage to write to Lady 


r the whole truth; concluding his letter 


shall not regret what has happene 
t will be a lesson to me through life, and teach me never 
ivial white lie again. 
is viclation of truth appeared to me at the mo- 
as it was to avoid falling | 


forgive myself.” 


modest disregard of his own exertions. 


The note arrived in safety; and Freeland left the afflicted | 
couple better in health, and quite happy in mind;—as his 
hounty and Lady Leslie’s had left them nothing to desire in 
a pecunairy point of v 

When Lady Leslie and he met, she praised his virtue 
while se blamed his fault: and they fortified cach other in | 
the wise and moral resolution, never to violate truth again 
even on the slightest occasion; asa lie, when tuld however 


iew. 


but if not, I will make up the loss; therefore 
may I have the comfort of 


"9 


d; because I trust 


How 


| 
| 


veyance for them, and superintended | court would fill after the entrance of Webster, and empty 


| when he had gone back to the Senate Chamber. The chief 


‘roused into strong excitement. It seemed like having a cur- 
tain lifted up through which it was impossible to pry; like 
_ hearing autobiographical secrets. Webster is a lover of ease 
and has an air of the most unaffected indolence and careless 
self'sufficiency. It is something to see him moved with anx- 
iety and the toil of intellectual conflict; to see his lips trem- 
,ble, his nostrils expand, the perspiration start upon his 
brow; to hear his voice vary with emotion, and to watch the 
expression of laborious thought while he pauses, for minutes 





sting’ proteges have not suffered in their |, together, to consider his notes and decide upon the arrange- 
sting g 


ment of his argument. These are the moments when it be- 
comes clear that this pleasure loving man works for his hon- 
orsand his gains. He seems to have the desire which oth- 
er remarkable men have shown, to conceal the extent of his 
toils, and his wish has been favored by some accidents; some 
sudden, unexpected call upon him for a display of knowledge 
and power which has electrified the beholders. But on such oc- 
casions he has been able to bring into use acquisitions and 
exercises intended for other occasions, on which they may or | 
may not have been wanted. No one willsnppose that this is | 
said in disparagement of Mr. Webster. It is only saying! 
that he owes to his industry what he must otherwise owe to 
iniracle. 

Mr. Webster speaks seldom inthe Senate; when he does, | 
it is generally on some constitutional question , where his | 
reasoning powers and his knowledge are brought into play, 


the glorious satisfaction of knowing that he is listened to 


| as an oracle by an assemblage of the first men in the country, | 


Previous to such an exercise he may he seen leaning back | 
in his chair, not as usual biting the top of his pen; or twirling | 
ing his thumbs, or bursting into sudden and transcient laugh- | 
ter at Colone] Benton’s oratorical absurdities, but absent and 

thoughtful, making notes and seeing nothing before his | 





unimportant it may at the time appear, is like an arrow shot | 
over a house, whose course is unseen, and may be uninten.- 
tionally the cause, to some one, of agony or death. 


EXTRACTS, 


° From Miss Martineau’s New Work. 


GENERAL 

Gen. Jackson is extremley tall and thin, with a slight | 
stoop, betokening more weakness than naturally belongs to | 
his years. He hasa profusion of stiff gray hair, which gives | 
to his appearance wha ever thereis of formidable in it. 
countenance bears commonly an expression of melancholy 
gravity; though, when roused, the fire of passion flashes from 
his eyes, and his whole person then looks formidable enough. |, 
His mode of speech was slow and quict; and his phraseology | 
sufficiently betokens that his time had not been passcd among | 


books, 


JACKSON. 


' 
| 


His | 


eyes, 
quiet, with the slightest possible mixture of embarrassmcut; | 
his right hand rests on the desk, and his left hangs by his 
‘side. Before his first head is finished, however, his voice | 
has risen so as to fill the chamber and ring again, and, 
he has fallen into his favorite attitude, with his left hand un- | 
der his coat tail, and the rightin full action. At this mo- | 
ment the eye rests upon him as upon one under the true in- | 
spiration of seeing the invisible, and grasping the impalpable. | 
‘When the vision has passed away, the change is astonishing. | 
Hesits at his desk, writing letters or dreaming, that he does 
not always discover when the Senate is going intoa division. 
Some one of his party has not scldom to jog his elbow, and | 
tell him that his vote is wanted. 


AMOS KENDALL, 
| 





I was fortunate enough once to catcha glimpse of the 





Hie “-* r . 
| invisible Amos Kendall, one of the most remarkable men in! 


When T was at Washington albums were the fashion and | America. He is supposed to be moving spring of the whole 


the plauge of the day. I scarecly ever came home but 1 | Administration, the thinker, planner and the doer; but it is)! 


fund an album on my table, or requests for autographs; bat | all in the dark. Documents are issued of an excellence which 
some ladies went much further than petitioning a foreigner | prevents there being attributed to persons who take the respon- | 
who might be supposed to have leisure. I have actually seen | sibility of them: a correspondence is kept up all over the coun- 
them stand at the door of the Senate Chamber, and send the! try for which no one seems to be answerable; work is donc of 


door keeper with analbum, and a request to write in it, to 
1 , z 
Mr. Webster and other eminent members. 


I have seen them | 


do worse; stand at the door of the Supreme Court, and send 


in their albums to Chief Justice Marshall, while he was 


on 


the bench hearing pleadings. The poor President (Jackson) 
was terribly persecuted, and to him it was a real nuisance, | 
as he had no poetical rescource but Watt's hymns. I have 
seen verses and stanzas of a most ominous import from 
W atts, written in the president’s very conspicuous hand- | 
Writing standing in the midst of crowquill compliments and | 
‘ranslucent ¢harades which are the staple of albu:ns. Noth- | 
‘ag was done to tepress this attrociovs impertinence of the 


ladies, 
but senators 
lant non 
to desire jt, 


There wa 


he 

be would rouse 
the judges, 
4 us who w 


| $ no knowing 
lirew himself down an 


Sense at the request of any woman who would stoop} 


DANIEL WEBSTER, 


& 


* d leaned back against the table, his 
amy eyes seeming to sce nothing about him, whether 


I always declined writing more than name and date; | 





z Would by and by take up his hat and go away, or whether, 
himself suddenly, and stand up to address |/the attorney general’s. ‘The moment I went in, intimations| 


For the generality there was no knowing, and || reached me from all quarters, amid nods and winks, “Ken-_|| dedicate hie age as well as youth, the latter growth as well as 
ere forewarned, it was amusing to see how the |,dall is here; that ishe” I saw at once that his plea for se-||he first fruits, at the altar of truth.—Berkley’s Siris. 


| goblin extent and with goblin speed, which makes men_ look | 


around them with a superstitutious wondér; and the invisi-! 
ble Amos Kendall has the credit of it all—President Jack. | 
son’s letters to his cabinet, are said to be Kendall’s the Report! 


ten by Kendall.—Every mysterious Ypassage in opposition } 
newspapers relative to Kendall; and it is some relicf to the timid | 
that his having now the office of Post Master General aitords || 
opportunity fur open attacks uponhis twilight personage, || 


who is proved, by the faults in the post office adminis- | 


is undoubtedly a great genius. Ie unites with his great tal. | 
‘lent for silence a splendid audicity. One proof of this I have | 


‘given elsewhere, in the account of the bold stroke by which || 


‘ae obtained the sanction of the Senate to bis appointment as | 
} 1 


when Mr. Webster sauntered in, |; postmaster general. i 


| Itis clear he could not do the work he does, incredible 
enough in the amount any way, if he went into society like | 


| . e . ° 
other men. He did, however, one evening; I think it was at) 


|| crown of his head, like the head dress of the Nazarites. 
and where his authority is considered so high, that he has| 


When he rises, his voice is moderate and his manners || 


ness of his complexion, and hair of such perfect whiteness as is 
rarely seen in a man of middle age, testified to disease. 
| His countenance does not throw off their dread of him. He 
| Probably does not desire this superstitution to melt away; as 
|there is nocalculating how tnuch influence was given to 
|Jackson’s administration by the universal belief that there 
was a concealed eye and a hand behind the machinery of gov. 
/ernment by which every thing could he foreseen, and the 
hardest deeds dune. A member of Congress told me this 
night that he had watched through four sessions for a sight 
of Kendall, and had never obtained it till now. Kendall was 
leaning on a chair, with head bent down; and eye glancing 
up ata member with whom he wasin earnest conversation, 
and in a few moments he was gone. 








A DESCRIPTION OF THE PERSON OF JESUS CHRIST, 

As it was found in an ancient menuscript, sent by Publicus 
Lentulus, President of Judea, to the Senate of Rome. 

There lives at this time in Judea, a man of singular char- 
acter, whose name is Jesus Christ. The barbarians esteem 
him as a prophet, but his followers adore him as the immediate 
offspring of the living God. He is endowed with such un. 
paralleled virtues as to call back the dead from their graves, 
and to heal every sort of disease with a word ora touch. 
His person is tall and elegantly shaped, his aspect amiable 





|| and reverend. His hair flows in-those beautiful shades whieh no 


united colors can match, falling into graceful curles below the 
ears, agreeably touching on his shoulders, and parting on the 
His 
forehead is smooth, and his cheeks without a spot, save 
| that of alovely red. His nose and mouth are formed with an 
| exquisite symmetry; his heard is thick and suited to the hair 
of his head, reaching a little below his chin and parted in the 
middle like a fork; his eyes are bright, clear and serene. He 
rebukes with majesty, counsels with mildness, and invites 
with the most tender and persuasive languag2. His whole 
address, whether in word or deed, being elegant, grave, and 
strictly characteristic of so exalted a being;—no man has 
seen him laugh; but the whole world has frequently seen him 
weep:—and so persuasive are his tears, that the multitude 
can hardly hold theirs from joining with him. He is very 
| modest, temperate, and wise. In short, whatever his phen- 
;/ Omenon may be in theend, he seems at present a man of 
| excellent beauty and divine perfections even surpassing the 
| children of men. 








LECTURERS, 
“When Spurzhiem was in America, the great mass of so- 
/ciety became phrenologists in a day, wherever he appeared; 


| and ever since itinerant lectucrers have been producing the 


| same sensation in milder way, by retailing Spurzhiem much 
deteriorated, in places where the philosopher had not becn. 
, Meanwhile the light is going out behind as fast as it blazes 
| up round the steps of the lecturer. While the world of Rich- 
; mond and Charleston at a multiplication of the fifteen casts 
(the same fifteen or so) which every lecturer carries about, 
and all caps and wigs are pulled off and fair tresses dishevel- 
led in the scarch after organization, Boston has gone comp'e- 
tely round to the opposite philosophy, and is raving about 
spiritualism to an excess which can scarcely be credited by 
any who have not heard the Unknown Tongues. Ifa phren- 
ological lecturer from Paris, London, or Edinburgh should go 
to Boston, the superficial visible portion of the public wheel 
round which move so rapidly and with so clamorous a wel- 
come on their tonges, that the transported lecturer would 
bless his stars which had guided him over to a country 
whose inhabitants are so candid, so enlightened, so ravenous 
after truth. Before five years are out, however, the lecturer 
will find himself superseded by some professor on animal 


on Sanday Mails is attributed to Kendall; the letters sent 

from Washington to appear in the remote country new spa. || 
pers, whence they are collected and published in the Globe as || 
demonstrations of public opinion, are pronounced to be writ. || 


| magnetism, some preacher on homepathy, some teacher who 
| will nndertake to analize children, prove to them that their 


spirits made their bodies, and clicit from them truths fresh 
from heaven. All this is very childish, very village-like, and it 
proves any thing rather than originality in the bosom of a 


‘ | 4 : : | society whose superficial movement is of this kind; and it 
, judges and statesmen submitted to write gal-; tration not to be able to do quite every thing well. But he), 


does not prove that national originality may not arise out of 
the very tendencies which indicate that it does not at present 
exist.” 





MUSIC. 
Speaking of Handel’s Oratorios—If mortals can find out 
such entertainments, how exquisite must be the delights of su-. 
perior beings.—Langhorn. 


TRUTH. 
He that would make a real progress in knowledge mus 


































































































































































































THE MONUMENT: 


THE EMIGRANT’S SOLILOQUY. 





BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PEIRSON. 


Original. 


Oh wherefore do I sigh, 
With wealth and honor blest; 
While wide around me lie 
The glories of the West? 
The broad and mighty river 
With its eternal song, 
Of pow’r to bear forever 
Our freighted barks along. 


And farther than my eyes 
Their magic light can send, 
Even till the glorious skies 
To the horizon bend; 
On every side extended 
The rich prairies lie, 
Where brightest colors blended, 
And sweetest odors vie. 


And dark and stately groves 
‘The enchanting scenes adorn, 
Where wing’d folks tell their love, 
And balmy winds are born; 
While sprinkled in the distance 
Along the glittering stream, 
The spires in clusters glisten, 
Or infant cities gleam. 


Here stands my blessed home, 
Where health, and plenty reign; 
Where want can never come, 
Nor bitterness, nor pain. 
And like the blossoms twining 
In fragrance round my door, 
Are love and joy combining 
My favor’d bosom o’er. 


When gentle breezes sweep 
Along the endless plain, 
Like billows broad and deep 
Wave my rich fields of grain. 
On beds of sweetest blossom 
My flocks and cattle lie; 
There’s nought to wound my bosom, 
Then wherefore should I sigh? 


Dreams of a far off land 
Are with my spirit now; 
Dreams of the sea-wa=h’d strand 
The rugged mountain’s brow; 
The stream in cascades leaping 
Like the glad child at play; 
Now in still bowers sleeping; 
Then dancing blithe away. 


The pine tree on the height 

With look of pride, and gloom, 
The cluster’d laurel, bright 

With wreaths of summer bloom; 
The beautiful wild blossoms 

Rich scatter‘d through the grove, 
Where many a feather’d bosom 

Throbs with delight and love; 


The green hill’s swelling side, 
The narrow sunny vale, 

The corn-field’s tassel’d pride, 
Slow nodding to the gale; 

The path across the meadow, 
The rose hedg’d garden wall, 

The cottage where the shadow 
Of elms at noontide fall. 


Soft as the evening dew 
These dreary mem/‘ries come, 
And thrill my spirit through 
With images of Home. 
This West with all its splendor, 
Its riches, and its bloom, 
Can ne’er efiace the tender, 
Deep written spell-word, Home! 


Though fame, and wealth be mine 
Won by long years of pain, 
All, all would J resign 
To be at home again; 
To taste once more the pleasures 
Which only there I’ve known; 
To revel in the treasures 
I’ve found but there alone. 


To pass one day of joy 

Such as I there have known 
Such us the careless boy 

Finds in his home alone; 
Where love is so abiding, 

So far remov'd from care; 
Where with such fond confiding 

The hearts of all lie bare. 


Ah through the whole glad earth 
There is no place of rest, 

Safe as our father’s hearth, 
Dear as our mother’s breast 

Where e’er the heart is roving 
There memory will come, 

To haunt it with the loving 
Beloved shades of Home. 





Maine. 





and feeling poetry. 
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THE BLIND GRANDMOTHER. 


BY ANNA MARIA PAINE. 


Original. 
They led her along to sit by the side 
Of the couch, where her only grandchild died, 
Where it lay in the hush of that deep repose, 
Which to earthly sounds no awakening knows; 
Like a lily, plucked in its early bloom, 
To adorn the halls of the quiet tomb. 


O’er the cherub sleeper she bended low, 

And she pressed her lips on his marble brow, 
Whilst her aged form seemed bursting with sighs; 
The tears gushed out from her sightless eyes, 
And fell midst the locks of shining hair, 

As though an angel had crowned him there 

With a chaplet, wovg in his own bright land, 

Of pearls and gold from its sunny strand. 


O, *twas a picture surpassingly rare, 

That aged dame by that child so fair, 

When raising to heaven her glazed eyes, 

It seem’d her spirit had flown to the skies; 
Till she spoke in tones so chastened and low, 
They fell on the ear as the wail of wo. 


Alas! my blessed boy, 
That death should meet thee on thine early way, 
The morning’s dew yet on thee, and should siay 
My soul remaining joy. 
E’en the last flower, the rude wind has blown 
From the old tree, and now it stands alone. 


Thou wast the only tie 
Which bound me here to this long faded earth; 
Now, that is loosed; my heart forgets its mirth, 
And yearns with thee to lie. 
Wo! that the young, the beautiful should fade, 
And death’s dark wings on bright hopes be laid. 


They told me thou wert fair, 
That thine eyes were clear as the crystal springs, 
And the sun’s bright glance on an angel’s wings 
Was like thy golden hair, 
And oh! thy voice was as the bird of even 
To her who sees no more the light of heaven. 


Thy lips to me were sweet 
As the zephyr when come at daylight’s close 
From wooing the heart of a dewy rose; 
And then thy tiny feet 
Fell softly to earth as the dropping snow, 
Or dew on the spot where wild flowers grow. 


But ’twas not these, my boy, 

Did bind thee with a silver cord around 

My heart, making its sluggish waters bound 
With the glad thrill of joy, 

Thou wert the last scion of a noble race, 

And thou hast gone, oh! who will fill their place? 


Alas! why do I weep? 
Death cannot keep them, and my bonny flower 
Will bloom afresh in some celestial bower 
That angel watches keep. 
Be still, fond heart, it is thy ““Gop hath spoken,’? 
And at the fount the golden bow! has broken. 


They laid him away in the leafy shade 

Old elms on a green hill-side had made, 
Whose branches, spread to the falling showers, 
Held the fairy homes of wing’d flowers; 

And the songs they poured on that balmy air, 
Were requiem fit for the sleeper there.” 


When the grass on that grave was newly born, 
And Cynthia had filled her silver horn, 

Her holiest beams through those trees were shed 
On another new-made home for the dead; 

And strew’d on a tablet snowily fair, 

That an aged woman and child rest there. 


Dest 
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TO MY SISTER. 


With a Manuscript Volume of Poems. 


In the desert a fountain is springing, 
In the wide waste there still is a tree; 
And a bird in the solitude singing, 
Which speaks to my spirit of thee.—Brron. 
Dear sister, though the heartless world’s applause 
I covet not, and down life’s stream would glide, 
E’en as the bark that leaves no track behind, 
Yet IT would make thy fond and faithful breast 
An urn in which love with its sweet perfumes 
My memory may embalm, when the bruised reed, 
That oft has borne the buffet of the storm, 
At last is broken, and my fevered pulse 
Shall throb no more with anguish. 


On my loeks 
The untimely snows of age are cast, and lines 
Are traced upon my features: yet my heart 
Is grayer than my head, and furrowed o’er 
With deeper wrinkles than deform my face. 


| equal to any of its length and kind we have seen lately, from the pens of |; 
. . } 
older and more experienced writers. 


| 
| 


The God that formed the soul, alone, can know 


Its secret workings—its mysterious pains 
Of impulse and of action, when the blood 
Wrung from the spirit and the oil of Jife 
In inceuse offered up to knowledge, make 
The son of genius wearier than the hind, 


Who when the toil of day is done, throws by 


His spade and lieth down to pleasant rest. 


And life to me has been a fevered dream 
Of restless aspirations—wild desires, 


Corroding cares, fears, phantasies; and hopes 
That Jured my youth, yet mocked my manhood’s 


And now, when all the ‘life of life’ has fled, 
Presentiment and melancholy fuld 

Their ebon wings above a heart, consumed 
E’en like the Phenix in its own lone fires. 


Yet, still amid the ruins of the past, 
Dear sister, I have treasured up thy love, 


E’en as a priceless pearl, and on these leaves, 


That here enfold my miniature have traced 
The features of my mind; while [ essayed 
My melancholy song, or tried to string 

The silent harp of Judah, that when low 
My head is laid in ashes, and the chords 
Are broken of the poet's lyre, my form 
And mind, forgotten, else by all the world, 
Distinct in all their features may remain 
Within thy faithful memory enshrined. 


E’en as the visit of the bird of spring 
Has been thy presence; and thy gentle smile 





growth, 


And cheerful voice have wiled my mind from thought, 


Recalled the faded rose upon my cheek, 


And through my heart diffused the glow of joy; 


But thou wilt go away, and I will miss 
Thy smile at evening, and beside the hearth 


Will see thy vacant chair; and o’er my brow 


And melancholy cheek again will fall 
The pensive shadows of a darkened soul. 


And I will woo again the silent night, 


When thou art gone, and weave the plaintive song, 


Whose echoes soothe my melancholy mind. 
And when life’s dream is o’er, [ joy to think 


That I, who struck to humble notes on earth 
The trembling string, ’mid patriarchs and kings, 


And Israel’s royal singer, shall essay 


Heaven’s highest theme, and sweep the golden lyre, 


in ceaseless praise, to God and to the Lamb. 





LINES TO —— 


Original. 


°*Tis over and the last sad word is spoken, 


That sets my soul from thine forever free; 


The last deep sigh o’er faith that thou hast broken, 
The last long lingering look to “love and thee!” 


Now must [ still the fond and foolish beating 


Of this vain heart whene’er I hear thy name; 


Call back the color from my cheek retreating, 


And smile, and laugh and strive to look the same, 


That I have Jook’d in those bright happy hours, 


Eve yet thy voice had stole upon my ear; 
In words whose melody and soothing powers, 


Could like sweet summer sounds the sad Leart cheer. 


Now, must the song, the dance, the merry laughter, 
Of light hearts echoing through the crowded hall; 


Be all to her whose eye once fullow’d after 


The form on whom its glance no more can fall: 


No more! no more! those words of mournful meaning 
Sound in my ears through the loag dreary night; 
The morrow comes, and the glad sun whose beaming 


Makes nature all look beautiful and bright. 


But unto me no more the wild bird’s lay 


Or spring’s return can joyousness impart; 
My hopes are dead,—for me there is no ray, 


To light the gloom of my o’ershadow’d heart! 


Farewell! farewell! these are the last fond teare 


That ere shall fall to memory of thee; 


My pride shali nerve me through long coming years, 


And set my spirit from its slavery free! 
Harford, April, 1333. 


T0 * RR 


BY JOHN C. M’CABE. 





Original. 


Oh do not sing that song to night, 


ELLA. 


To please the thoughtless and the gay; 
Sing, sing some air that’s wild and light, 
But breathe not that impassioned lay. 


It wakes a deeply mournful thought, 
Within my bosom lone and sad; 

And with it memories are brought, 
Whose torrent rush will drive ine mad. 


Young hearts are beating gently near, 

And smiles, like roses, wreaths each cheek; 
Where never yet hath coursed a tear, 

The soul’s deep agony to speak. 


Sing for each glad and happy guest, 
Those songs so joyous, gay and light; 
But grant this little, sad request, 
And do not sing that song to night! 
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